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sake of Him who died for us, and which delights|the gospel: Acts ix. 20. My former conduct with 
above all else to be enabled daily to do and to suf-|my companions, many of whom were in the meet- 
fer his blessed will. ing at the same time, also stood much in my way, 
The narrative proceeds, viz: for my reformation was but three weeks old that 
“Now the Scriptures and ministry from the|very day, so that I concluded, so sudden a change 
openings of the Spirit, seemed so clear and plain to| would hardly be borne. 
my understanding, that I wondered any body re-| “I did not at that time, for these reasons, give 
mained unconvinced, supposing them to see the/up, and the burthen was taken from me. But af- 
truths of the gospel in the same light that I did.|ter meeting it came upon me again with double 
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: That saying of the apostle, wherein he asserts his|weight, and affected me so very greatly, that I was 
knowledge of the Son of God being come, to be by}much alone, and my countenance so altered with 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ receiving an understanding from him,’ was clearly| weeping, that my master took occasion to inquire’ 
discovered to me, so that | plainly saw a distine-| how it was with me. I gave him as plain an ac- 
tion between the children of light, and the child-|count as I was capable of, with which he was much 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|ren of this world—the spiritual and the natural|affected and broken into tears. I feared that I 
months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ;}man; and that the natural man could not receive|had by disobedience so much offended, that I should 
’ to yl Pare of beng en's ane os three months, if/the things of the Spirit of God, being foolishness| be cast off forever: but, with exhortations from 
1. ene eee ae ae to him; he cannot know them, because they are|Scripture and otherwise, he endeavoured to pacify 
_ — known ‘ only by the Spirit,’ as the apostle asserts ;|me, not doubting but that I should again have the 
= For “ The Frieud.” and I found myself much improved in Divine wis-|like offer made me, putting me in mind of Gideon's 
‘, Samuel Bownas. dom and saving knowledge. fleece, Kc. Judges vi. 
th (Continued from page 127.) “ As I was going to meeting, walking alone, it} ‘ When next meeting day came, I went in great 
rt The divine visitation with which S. Bownas was |came very livingly into my mind, that if I was but| weakness and fear, and would rather have gone 
iy favoured, appears to have been the means of|faithful and obedient to the heavenly vision, I|elsewhere, than to meeting. Sometime after I was 
. thoroughly awakening him to a sense of his lost/should soon be qualified to teach others, and more|in the meeting, I felt the same concern as before, 
1e, condition. That godly sorrow which leads to sin-|especially, as I saw by experience wherein my|and sat under the weight of it until the meeting 
nd cere repentance, and, as a necessary consequence, |shortness had been, in being contented and easy| was almost over, and then hardly knew how I got 
in to amendment of life, followed. Brought to the) with a form of truth and religion, which I had|upon my feet, but did, and broke out with a loud 
2 feet of Jesus, and into the teachable state of ajonly by education, being brought up in plainness| voice in these words, viz: ‘Fear not them which 
ad little child, the Spirit of the Lord which teacheth | of both habit and speech; but all this, though very|kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; but 
eet as never man taught, began to instruct him in the| good in its place, did not make me a true chris-|rather fear Him which is able to destroy both body 
be mysteries of salvation, and to unfold to his under-|tian. [ was but a traditional Quaker, and that/and soul in hell. I say, fear you Him who will 
§ to standing those duties which were required of him.|by education only, and not from the Scriptures, |terribly shake the earth, that all whieh is movable 
nd, It was not that knowledge of religious things,|because they were a book sealed to me. And I|may be shaken and removed out of the way, that 
708, which can be acquired by the exercise of the in-|now saw plainly, that education, though ever so|that which is immovable may stand.’ This was 
lose tellectual powers; and which, however various|carefully administered, would not do the work ;}all I had to say at that time. But oh! the joy 
. and extensive, is barren of good fruits, and apt tojalthough a pious education ought by no means to|and sweetness I felt afterward, I cannot express, 
a puff up the mind, or lull it into a false rest in an|be neglected, but all parents and guardians ought|and the pleasure of my mind appeared in my coun- 
on unconverted state; but springing from the imme-|to be stirred up to their duty in that respect; yet|tenance, so that my master took notice of it, and 
an diate openings of the Holy Spirit in the soul, it}we must consider, that it is not in the power of|spoke so feelingly, as plainly demonstrated he was 
1 the has a living heart-changing efficacy, and is accom-| parents, or the most pious tutors, to confer grace,|a partaker with me of the same rejoicing; this was 
r, to panied by the obedience of faith, as said the bless-|which is the gift of God alone; nor can any come|about the year 1696, on that called Christmas- 
ae ed Saviour of sinners: ‘If any man will do His|into the true fold but by this door, as said our Sa-|day, it falling that year upon the first day of the 
‘hich [the Father’s] will, he shall know of the doctrine.”| viour concerning himself. It plainly appeared to| week. 
was {t is worthy of especial notice that those who have|me, there was no other way but this, viz: by the| “ Having as it may be said, thus broken the iee, 
n all been thus visited of the Lord, have no need to|‘ Spirit of Christ alove,’ to attain to true faith,|the next time was not quite so hard, but I said 
ie puzzle themselves about difficult questions, or to|which works by love, and gives victory over our|very little, and seldom appeared for a year or two, 
intel- set themselves to pry into or study out meanings of infirmities and evil deeds, working such a change|having about three years of my apprenticeship to 
wore obscure passages of Holy Scripture, but in humble|in us, that we can iu truth, from experience, say,|serve, which I did with fidelity aud truth. The 
onate, dependence on divine assistance endeavour faith-|‘ we are born from above ;’ and by virtue of that|last year of my time, I found a concern in my 
o het fully to perform the will of the Lord, and He will|birth only, is the true knowledge of the kingdom,| mind to visit Scotland, being very rarely without 
= hot fail to teach them all that it is necessary for|and the things of God attained, and by no other|some degree of Divine virtue, cither by night or 
a them to know, of the precious things of his king- way or means, although ever so well contrived by|day; therefore I thought, if it was so with me 
ne, yet dom; and as their growth in grace and spiritual | human art. then, it would be much more so when I had no- 
e time strength shall enable them to bear it, and He sees} “ Being experimentally sensible of this change|thing to mind but Divine things; but I found it 
yo it proper for them, he will, both in their daily} wrought in my mind, it looked the more likely that| otherwise, of which in its place. I may not omit 
* 2 perusal of the Holy Scriptures, as well as at other|L might, in time, be qualified to speak to others of|to mention that about two years after I first spoke 
It was | "Mes, show them more and more of his blessed|my own experience of the operation of the spirit injin meeting, | opened the New Testament at that 
for het Trath. It is not a disputatious spirit, or a curious|my mind, not thinking the time so near at hand,| passage spoken by our Saviour, Mat. x. 28, to the 
andt0 | ¢ritical disposition, prying into abstruse points, and|as it appeared when I came to the meeting; for I|same effect with what was first opened on my mind, 
phe 2 seeking to make itself expert in religious disquisi-|had not sat long therein, when a great weight fell|as mentioned above, which then I knew not to be 
7 Son's Hons, that is wanting among christians ; but that/upon me, with some words to speak; but 1 consi-|the saying of Christ to warn them against the fear 
rite of loving, quiet, trustful heart which receives with|dered, being willing to be my own carver, that it}of men; although no doubt | had read it, but bad 
is num | humility whatever an all wise and beneficent Fa-|was too soon to undertake such a task, being but|taken so little notice of what I read, that it was to 
: ped ther sends; which counts no sacrifice too great,|an infant in religion ; not remembering the small|me as if it had never been written. But it was a 
e 





RO cross too heavy, to be cheerfully borne for the|time between Paul’s conversion and his preaching] great comfort to me, that I was thus opened in a 
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material point of doctrine of our blessed Lord at |podition, of gladly would our population troop out|tered and overcome, while the extremes of cold, 

\of doors at midnight, and brave the bitterest blast) heat, and privation are experienced. From the 
|to enjoy the spectacle. No language can adequately 
describe or pencil picture the phenomenon—its 
ever-varying phases, its fickle hues, its radiance, 
and its grandeur, rendered all the more imposing 
by the perfect mysteriousness of the cause. 


wy first setting out.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_ +s 
From the Leisure Hour. 


Life on the Mackenzie River. 


The immense territory stretching from Hudson's 
Bay to the Pacific Ocean, and from the northern 
boundaries of Canada to the coasts of the Arctic) 
basin—but little inferior to Europe in extent—is a| 
region of vast lakes comparable to inland seas, of 
rivers, torrents, swamps, and forests, with a similar 
proportion of naked plains intersected by as naked 
hills, often arranged in a wave-like form, as if an} 
ocean had been suddenly petrified while heaving | 
its huge billows under the influence of a strong and 
stormy gale. The dense forests occur in the south- 
ern part of this district. They contain various 
species of timber trees, but are principally of pines, 
which have often a withered, scorched, and black- 
ened aspect. The spark from an Indian’s pipe, or 
the unextinguished fire of a bivouac, has ignited 
the dry moss and grass beneath them in summer, 
and the winds have kindled a conflagration, which 
has blazed till quenched by the winter’s snows. 
Further north, a few stunted spruce firs line the 
banks of the streams, or are spread in patches over 
sheltered spots, till, on gaining a higher latitude, the 
zone of the woods is left completely, and only low 
willow scrub appears in hollows on the borders of 
the icy sea. 
winter are unmistakeable in October, and continue 
till May ; but they commence even earlier and last 
longer on the coasts than in the interior. The) 
cold is so intense, that the thermometer falls to 
50° and even 70° below zero. Lakes and streams, 
ten to twelve feet deep, are masses of hard ice to| 
the bottom. 
flannel may be snapped like a biscuit, and ice is| 
occasionally formed in the nostrils. ‘The breath, 
congealing as it passes from the mouth, becomes | 
audible in a sharp whirr, like a small escape of| 
steam; while the inside of heated apartments is 
encrusted with a thick coating of rime, produced 
from the respiration of the inmates and the steam | 
of their victuals. Instruments and other articles) 
of metal cannot be touched with impunity by the| 
naked hand out of doors; for the skin will stick to| 
them on contact, and precisely the same effect as 
burning one’s fingers be produced. Similar punish- | 
ment follows on incautiously drinking from tin 
panikins. The lips cleave to the metal, and pain- 
ful excoriations are often caused in removing them. | 
It is curious to witness the mobile mercury, when| 
brought into the atmosphere from a higher tempe- | 
rature, yield to the potent cold, and reluctantly | 
resign itself to rigidity. The quicksilver slowly 
contracts, a dull film overspreads it, and next a| 
bright fluid appears at the surface, when its con- 
sistency is akin to that of dough. Then follows 
the final change to complete congelation. King 
Frost has the prey fairly in his gripe when the 
temperature of his finger-ends is about —40°. The 
metal hardens till the before restless, volatile, and 
dancing mercury is stiff as a corpse—an indurated 
solid. 

Severe as is the season, it is not without its| 
glory. There are gorgeous spectacles in the 
heavens which canopy the dreary landscape and 
solitary country. Parhelia by day, and Paraselene 
by night, are frequent, or mock suns and moons, 


“ What fills with dazzling beams the illumined air? 
What wakes the flames that light the firmament ? 
The lightnings flash—there is no thunder there, 
And earth and heaven with fiery sheets are blent. 
The winter night now gleams with brighter, lovelier ray 
Than ever yet adorned the golden summer's day. 
Is there some vast, some hidden magazine, 
Where the gross darkness flames of fire supplies? 
Some phosphorous fabric which the mountains screen, 
Whose clouds of light above those mountains rise?’ 


The arrival of migratory birds from the south 
beralds the approach of a more genial season; with 
an increase of temperature the snow melts. Pools 
of water are then formed on the lake and river ice, 
till the compact mass is itself broken up, the cur- 


remote stations it requires nearly a twelvemonth to 
convey the goods to York Factory, from whence 
they are shipped for England. The furs are made 
up in closely-pressed packs, the smaller and finer 
skins—as those of the muskrats, martens, and otte 
—being placed in the inside, and inclosed by those 
of the wolf, bear, and reindeer. In winter they 
are drawn on sledges to the nearest point from 
which water-carriage can be obtained in spring; 
and upon the rivers becoming open, they are placed 
in boats, which can only advance through immense 
distances by being dragged along; while at the 
rapids, goods and boats have to be transported on 
the backs of the men, to a point of the stream 
above the embarrassed locality. 

The forts vary as to the number of persons at- 
tached to them, according to their importance ; and 
their accommodations hinge upon the same circum- 
stance, as well as upon their distance from the 
borders of civilized life. ‘They are commonly con- 


Throughout this region, the signs of|is gradually dried by drainage, in situations favour-|always bachelor Scotchmen. 


rents are again in motion, huge blocks passing|structed of roughly-hewn pine logs, of large dimen- 
along with the streams, grinding and hollowing|sions, the interstices being plastered with mud, the 
jout their banks. When impeded in their progress,/universal substitute for mortar. The roofs are 
they collect in enormous piles and form temporary |composed of flat layers of sticks and moss; while 
dams, causing the obstructed waters to flood the|light is admitted through casements of parchment, 
adjoining country, till the barrier is removed by/|which is repaired, when rent, with scraps of paper. 
its natural dissolution. Upon the surface soil} As to interior furniture, there is neither sofa, otto- 
appearing, the ground is a universal swamp, but|}man, nor easy chair, though the inmates are not 
The bedsteads are 
able to it, and by the increase of temperature./branches of pine, the unadorned work of the axe; 
Summer comes at length, and though a briefer|/the chairs are stools, made out of huge single 
interval than the winter, it is rendered quite as|blocks; the tables are similarly made, and mas- 
distinct by its heat as the other season by its cold.|sive; while a most miscellaneous assortment of ar- 


Brandy freezes, mercury solidifies,}sun, and by concentrating the solar rays on a 


Where the thermometer has fallen below zero, it 
often registers 84° in the shade and 100° in the 


black ground, a temperature as high as 112° may 
be obtained. Where, too, exposed limbs would be 
certainly frost-bitten in winter, they as surely 
wince at the bites of mosquitoes and gad-flies in 
summer. ‘he region is thus one of surprising ex- 
tremes, as well as of sudden changes; for the sea-| 
sonal transitions are effected with marvellous ra-{ 
pidity, and the weather is subject to the most capri- 
cious variations. Thick fogs prevail for weeks after 
splendid sunshine, rain is sometimes abundant with 
a serene sky, and the sun will occasionally burst| 
forth in the midst of the heaviest showers. 

Such are the physical characteristics of the ter- 
ritory. Its human occupiers consist of Esquimaux, | 
thinly sprinkled along the shores of the Aretic 
Ocean; Indians, of various tribes, sparingly scat- 
tered through the interior; and the officers and 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
latter are for the most part Scotch, and chiefly | 
Orkneymen, with French Canadians and halt- 
breeds, the progeny of a mixed Kuropean and In- 
dian parentage. ‘They are stationed at isolated 
and far-asunder posts or forts, often amid dense 
forests and cheerless solitudes, with the wolf and 
bear prowling in the neighbourhood, ranging to 


iwith little effort, and in great abundance. 


ticles may be observed here and there, consisting 
of guns, blankets, skins, kettles, horns, coffee-pots, 
pemmican-tins and fishing-lines, with the wood- 
man’s and carpenter's implements. Yet the per- 
sons in charge of these primitive dwellings are gen- 
tlemen in manners, feeling and intelligence ; and at 
one of them—Fort Macpherson—the most north- 
ernly, a Scotch bride arrived in the winter of 1842, 
to commence the duties of married life amid the 
ice and snow of the Arctic zone. 

There is little variety of food at these remote 
stations. Flour, bread, tea, and sugar—European 
importations—are articles of extreme luxury, owing 
to the difficulty of transport through such an im- 
wense distance and wild country. <A certain quan- 
tity of these and other domestic stores is annually 
forwarded from York Factory; but in order to 
make the allowance last, it must be consumed in 


jhomeeopathic portions, or reserved as a treat for 


Sundays. Fish is a main article of diet, summer 
and winter, prepared in almost every conceivable 
method—boiled and roasted, dried, smoked, and 
cured. There are fish soups and fish cakes, with 
“fish, fish, fish” in a variety of phases, somewhat 
taxing to ingenuity to invent. Summer fare in- 
cludes fresh buffalo, reindeer, and elk flesh, with 
rabbits and other smaller animals, usually obtained 
Winter 





the distance of three and four thousand miles from 
York Factory, the head-quarters of the Company 
on Lfudson’s Bay. The officers are either chief 
factors, who superintend tbe business of a district, 
in which there are several posts with one of supe- 
rior pretensions for a kind of capital, but sufficiently 
rough and homely ; or traders who barter with the 
Indians for skins; or clerks who keep an account 





with circles, ares of circles, inverted or in a natural 
position, and horizontal bands, caused by the inflec- 
tion of light from minute angular crystals of ice 
floating in the atmoxphere. ‘I'hen the Aurora Bo- 


of all transactions. The servants perform the mis- 
ceilaneous menial labour requisite, as cutting wood, 
drawing home provisions on sledges, and transport- 
ing furs. The latter service involves labour of the 


fare comprises fresh bear and beaver meat occa 
sionally ; but pemmican, or dried buffalo and rein- 
deer flesh, requiring vigorous mastication, is the 
ordinary dish, as the animals can then be rarely 
captured, having retired from the wind-swept plains 
to the shelter of distant woods. ‘Two meals a day— 
at ten o'clock in the morning, and between four and 
six in the afternoon—are the usual repasts. Lieu- 
tenant Hooper, who wiutered at New Fort Franklin 
in 1849-50, in his account of the sojourn, mentions 
the very remarkable fact of the rabbits, throughout 
the whole region, being subject to periodical con- 





realis adds its splendor to the visual variety, with|severest description ; for the difficulties of mountain |ditions of increase and reduction in their numbers. 
an effect never witnessed in our own geographical |and forest, torrent and shallow, have to be encoun-|'They overrun the country in astonishing quantities 
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" pressed for a reason, he frankly told the interpreter 
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at one period, gradually lessen annually, until 
very few can be caught; then, having arrived at 
their minimum, they gradually increase, until the 
apiwals become as abundant as before. These 
eycles of progress and decay comprehend an inter- 
val of about eight or ten years. Several causes 
have been assigned for this extraordinary ebb and 
flow of life. Some assert that the rabbits migrate 
at regular intervals, to avoid the merciless perse- 
cutions of their many enemies—the lynx, wolf, fox, 
marten, andermine. Others refer the circumstance 
to the periodical visitation of an epidemic. How- 
ever this may be, the fluctuation has an important 


give myself. The thought of the act is killing me, 
jand I shall die soon, and with contentment; for 
although I still exist, 1 cannot any longer consider 
myself a human being.” 

Such are some phases of life on the Mackenzie 
River, sufficiently painful and forbidding. Yet 
has it features of interest to hardy, adventurous 
spirits —the buffalo hunt, the bear chase, the cap- 
ture of the fur-bearing animals, and the traffic with 
the Indians—which prevent monotony and offer 
excitement. This wild kind of occupation, together 
with certain remuneration and the prospect of 
rising in the Company’s service, induces an ade- 





effect upon the fur trade, 
that when the rabbits are most plentiful, the fur- 
bearing animals, whose prey they become, are most 
abundant, while the year following that of their 
greatest decrease is the most deficient in its supply 
of furs. 

Plenty in summer, amounting to even wasteful 
abundance, often alternates at the isolated north- 
ern posts with absolute scarcity and positive famine 
in winter, owing to the migration of the larger 
animals, and failure in the arrival of customary 
supplies. Frightful crimes have been committed 
by the Indians to assuage the pangs of hunger ; 
and even the whites—French Canadians and half- 
eastes—have been driven to cannabalism by the 
pressure of the same dire necessity. During the 
winter of 1845, the Company’s people at Fort 
Good Hope were short of provisions, and the In- 


dians in the neighbourhood were on the verge of| ber Benny White, a little coloured boy who lived 


starvation. One night the persons in charge of 
the station heard the blows of the axe in the lodges 
around the Fort, by which the weaker were killed, 
in order to be devoured. ‘Two expressmen—one 
Scotch and the other a native of the Orkneys— 
who were proceeding with letters to Fort Mac- 
pherson, met with a party of starving savages, 
who stole upon them in the night, murdered, and 
ate them, along with their provisions. While 
Lieutenant Hooper was at New Fort Franklin, an 
old Indian hunter was located there who had seve- 
ral times sustained life by feeding upon the corpses 
of those who had perished from famine, among| 
whom were included his own parents, one wife, 
and the children of two. On one occasion this 
man made his appearance at Fort Norman to soli- 
cit food, and had, at the same time, the hands of 
his brother-in-law in his game-bag! At Fort 
Simpson there was another Indian, named Geero, 
who, according to report, had assisted in the con- 
sumption of eighteen individuals, and was said to 
prefer human flesh to any other kind of food. The 
lieutenant, being desirous of going off for a few 
days into the woods to find reindeer or moose, 
wished to have Geero for his companion and guide ; 
but the Indian refused the service, and, on being 


that he did not dare to trust himself with any one 
alone in the woods, as he might be tempted to treat 
himself to a repast of his much esteemed fare ! 
The officer did not further solicit the honour of his 
company. 

Some of the tribes, as the Slaves and Dogribbs, 
are indifferent to these horrors; but others are iess 
callous, and regard with abhorrence those who 
overcome a period of exigency by such revolting 
means. In the spring of the year 1850, which 
followed a terribly trying winter, an Indian of the 
Beaver tribe came to Dunvegan Fort, but refused 
to exchange greetings with the persons in charge 
of the post. When asked the reason of bis un- 
friendly demeanour, he replied : “I am not worthy 
to shake hands with men; [ am no longer a man, 
for I have eaten man’s flesh. It was true I was 
starving, was dying of hunger, but I caynot for- 


In the year succeeding | 


quate number of our countrymen to forego for a 
season the domestic comforts to which so much 
importance is attached at home, and doggedly en- 
dure the solitariness, desolation, fatigue, cold, and 
perils of a sojourn in the northern wilds of the 
western world. Nor is there perhaps to be found 
a more striking example of hardihood and energy, 
in the search after commercial prosperity, than is 
afforded by the officers and servants of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Fur Trading Company at the remoter 
outposts, who live through half the year with a 
temperature below zero, and deem themselves for- 
tunate if twice in a twelvemonth they hear a little 
of what is going on in merry England. 
sncteemntiilipianassints 
For “The Friend.” 
“Little Bemny.” 


Many persons living near Chester, can remem- 


in the town; and all who knew him, parents and 
teachers and friends, can remember how pleasant 
and truthful and affectionate he was. He was but 
a little boy, but he knew the right, and young as 
he was, he was generally found doing right, and 















and severa! times during the reading, he looked 
around the room to those present saying, “‘ There 
is room for all, there is room for all.” At another 
time, he had some of his little companions called 
in out of the street, and asked them separately if 
they “would try to be good,” and obey their pa- 
rents and meet him in Heaven, where he would 
soon be?” and on their replying, he added, “ Now 
I am done with you.” After this he looked to- 
wards his parents and said very impressively, “I 
want you to be better than you have ever been ;”’ 
and to the rest in the room, “I want you a/l to do 
better :” adding, “I love everybody, even those 
who have spitefully used me.” He was particu- 
larly interested in his little sister, often telling her 
to be a good girl, and always mind her mother. 

His mother sometimes asked him if he wished 
to get well, he always answered, “ No, for I feed [ 
will go to Heaven.” She once said, “ Benny 
would you like me to go with you?” he replied, 
‘““No, but I wish you so to live that you may fol- 
low me.” 

Many times during his sickness he would ask 
to be taken to the window, that he might look to- 
ward the hill where he had promised himself he 
would go to pray; and a short time before his 
death, he told his mother, “I had hoped to get 
there, but I am too weak now, neither can I kneel, 
but 1 can sit here and pray in my heart.” One 
day seeing him looking upward with a bright smile 
on his countenance, his mother asked him what 
made him look so pleasant ; he made no reply, but 
continued looking up, still smiling ;—after she had 
waited some time, he asked if “she saw that beau- 
tiful angel?” and on her saying no, he looked much 
disappointed. 

The morning of his death, he called his father 







was never known to tell a falsehood. ‘Think of|to go to work, telling him “ always to pray every 
this, children. That this little boy, poor as he|morning.” He then wished to be carried down 
was, and no doubt tempted to do wrong by the evil|stairs, gave one longing look to the hill he had so 
example around him—always spoke the truth, so} much wished to visit, remarked, “ What beautiful 
that his school-master said of him, “If Benny said} flowers you have, mother,” though there were none 
anything, I knew it was so.” And the teacher|visible to any eyes save his; then, his head fell 
whose school he attended on First days for six|backward, and his mother caught him just as his 
years, said, she never had occasion to speak to|happy spirit fled. He, who said “ Suffer little 
him for bad conduct ; and that though he was very|children to come unto me,” had doubtless gathered 
young, she gave him charge of a little class, and} him with the lambs in His heavenly fold, “ to go 
that it was very interesting to see his love for them.|no more out.” 

And so little Benny was beginning to be useful} He died the 19th of Seventh mo, 1858, aged 
in the world; kind and affectionate to all around|10 years and 3 months. 
him, particularly his young associates, and obedi- 
ent and dutiful to his parents and teachers. Insurrection in Van Amburgh's Menagerie.— 

But his Heavenly Father, who watched over him,|The people of Williamsburg, N. Y., were start- 
and by His good Spirit taught him to walk in His|led, lately, by the report that the elephant be- 
fear, and in His paths of truth and righteousness,|longing to Van Amburgh’s menagerie had bro- 





















saw meet to take him from the world. 

About the last of the year 1857, when he was 
between nine and.ten years old, little Benny took 
a heavy cold which settled on his lungs, and as 
he grew rapidly worse, he was confined to the house 
all winter. One day when the ground was covered 
with snow, he looked a long time out of the win- 
dow, and said, “I have promised myself if I live 
until the snow is gone, | will go down yonder to 
the bill by the river, and how Iwill pray.” 

Often during the long winter evenings, while his 
mother was busy with her sewing, this dear little 
boy would get his Bible and read to her, and if 
he saw her getting drowsy would say, “ Rouse up 
mother, listen to this passage,” and in his simple, 
childlike way, try to explain its meaning. And 
when he read about persons remarkable for their 
piety, he would ask his mother, “ If we do well, 
will it be so with us?” 

He seemed to feel a great interest in his former 
playmates, and at one time a little boy being called 
in to read to him, he selected a chapter in Job, 













escaped from his keeper. 


ken into one of his periodical fits of rage, and 
“ Hannibal,” it appears, 
was vexed in the first place by a horse used to 
draw saw-dust into the exhibition tent, and at- 
tempted to strike him with his trunk. The horse 
“dodged,” and the blow fell with diminished 
force upon a boy standing near. ‘The horse, fright- 
ened out of his wits, started for the street and es- 
caped. The elephant, still more excited with rage, 
turned upon the cages of the wild animals, and 
tossed them in the air like apples. The zebra 
cage was turned upside down; the hyena and 
wolves were violently liberated from their confine- 
ment, and several other cages were shattered to 
pieces by the infuriated beast. “ Hannibal” then 
left the tent, and pursued his majesiic march into 
the fields. His keepers procured the long pikes 
and hooks of one of the fire companies, and by 
inserting the grappling irons in his trunk, ears, 
and hide, persuaded him to come to terms. His 
keepers were compelled to fasten his legs with 
chains, tumble him upon his side, and spear him, 
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till, in the peculiar voice well understood by show- 
men, he “ begged” for release, when he was taken| 
peaceably back to the tent. The other animals) 
were recovered without difficulty. ‘ Hannibal’”’| 





was brought to this country in 1844, and was an| 


animal of yery bad reputation. In latter years he 
has manifested a disposition to mend his ways, and 
his periodical fits of rage have become very rare. 
He is the largest elephant ever seen in this coun- 
try.—Late Faper. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 124.) 
ELLIS HUGH. 

Ellis Hugh was born in Merionethshire, in the 
Principality of Wales, in the year 1687. About 
his twelfth year he was brought by his parents, 
who were members of the Society of Friends, to 
the Province of Pennsylvania, where they settled at 
Gwynned. The meetings for worship, in those early 
times, were often held at the house of his father, 
John Hugh, and no doubt many impressions of 
good were made on his youthful mind, which, for 
want of his giving heed thereto, were of brief 
duration. 

The memorial issued by Exeter Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning him, says, “ He was naturally of a 
very cheerful disposition, and for some time in- 
dulged himself in keeping company with such, 
whose conversation and conduct were unprofitable 
and vain, for which, though we do not understand 
he was guilty of immoral practices, he was closely 


reproved by the witness of God in secret, and his| 


condition, being thereby plainly manifested to him 
as likewise the danger of pursuing such courses, 
he did not dare to go any longer in vanity, but 
submitting to the reproof of instruction, was brought 
under great exercise and godly sorrow; in which 
state, the conversation of his former vain compa- 
nions, once his delight, became a burden, and in- 


creased his distress, till being advised not to feed | 


their light, airy dispositions, but to keep his mind 
retired, and to read the Holy Scriptures when they 
sought to entice him, he did so, This had such 


an effect, that they forsook him, which was a great | 


ease to his mind, in that it afforded him oppor- 
tunity for further search after the will of Him, who 
in mercy had called him to glory and virtue.” 

In the year 1714, he married Jane Foulke, a 
daughter of Edward Foulke, a valuable Friend of 
Gwynned. She proved through life a faithful 
help-meet to him, and a great furtherance in the 
way everlasting. His endeavours to serve the 
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ledged as a minister, he felt his mind drawn to re- 
move with bis family to the new settlement of 
Friends at Exeter. The Friends of that meeting 
say, “ His chief inducement to come and settle in 
these parts was a strong draught of love, attend- 
ing his mind, which however he did not hastily 
give way to, having felt drawings hither nearly 
eight years before he came, of so great moment 
did the unsettling himself and family appear to 
him.” His removal thither was about the year 
1735. 

“He was,” says his memorial, “ a diligent at- 
tender of First and week day meetings for worship, 
as also of our Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, even when old age and infirmity of body 
rendered travelling very difficult to him. He like- 
|wise visited some of the neighbouring provinces on 
Truth’s account with the unity of Friends here, 
and by accounts which we have had from the 
places he visited, his labours of love were well 
received and serviceable.’ 

“From the time of his coming amongst us, he 


with evident tokens of his being near to the king. 
dom of rest and peace everlasting. That same 
evening he was taken ill at his own house, in Exe. 
ter, aforesaid, and continued for about eleven days 
mostly in extreme pain. He bore it with patience 
and resignation to the Divine will, and though he 
inclined much to be still and quiet, he uttered 
many comfortable expressions, some of which were 
taken in writing at the time. He said, ‘It is 9 
fine thing to have a clear conscience.’ One morn. 
ing, ‘here is another day, Lord, so preserve me 
through it, that I may do nothing to offend thee’ 
Taking something to give him ease, he said, ‘ He 
that turned water into wine, is able to give a bless. 
ing.’ In the evening, he said, ‘ Lord, bless this 
night to me.’ Then, after laying still for some 
time, ‘Sorrow at night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’ ‘The next morning, he said, ‘ I remem. 
ber a dream I had about fifty years ago: I thought 
I was in a room alone, just going to die, and as [ 
was much concerned and troubled, because there 
was no one present, I thought the great Physician 
was always one of the number who went on the|of value stood by me, and said, “I will be with 
visit to Friends’ families, which weighty work he|thee.” I have a little faith that he will be with 
undertook in much diffidence of himself, and fear}me, and if I am favoured with my senses, I hope 
of a forward spirit; often saying, ‘ Former appoint-|I shall not give over wrestling for a blessing.’ A 
ments and engagements thereto, were of no account /little before noon, he said, ‘ Lord, this is the way 
for [present] service, but such as went must wait|of mortal men, when they come to lie on a sick 
for renewed qualification to enter upon the work,’|bed; they crave thy favour, though at other times 
of which work he used to say he thought it must}/many are forgetful of thee.’ At another time, 
be a good one, since it occasioned greater nearness, |‘ Though affliction may not scem pleasant during its 
and was a renewal of love, both among visitors|continuance, yet it worketh an exceeding great joy 
and visited.’ By accounts received from the visit-|to them that love and fear God.’ 
ed, it always was so, in a good degree.” being in great bodily pain, he said, ‘ Lord, give me 

“In meetings for worship he was a good exam-|ease if it be thy blessed will.’ The next day, be- 
iple in silent, patient waiting upon the Lord, and |ing the first of the week, several Friends came to 
when raised to bear a public testimony, it was with|see him before meeting. He said to them, ‘ Fear 
that power and authority, which accompanies a|God, and serve him, and his regard will be unto 
true gospel ministry, and hath made lasting im-|you; but if you neglect to worship him, he will 
|pressions upon some minds,” cast you off forever.’ ‘ Don’t neglect the business 

“Though he was of an exceeding tender dispo-|of the Lord.’ When they were going, he desired 
sition, yet being a lover of good order in the church,|they would remember him when it was well with 
and well knowing the dangerous tendency of un-|them. In tke evening, he inquired what sort of 
due liberty, he, both by precept and example, en- | meeting they had had, and being told a good one, 
deavoured to promote the former, and discourage|he said, with seeming joy, ‘The Lord is not limit- 
the latter, in which he gave repeated proof that|ed to persons, but all that worship him aright shall 
‘the near connections of natural kindred did not|be accepted of him.’ A little after midnight, be 
bias his judgment.” ing in great bodily pain, he seemed about depart 

“ His deportment being meek and loving, and|ing. During this time he appeared to have bis 
/his conversation familiar and instructively cheerful,}mind retired, and on reviving a little, he said, 
ihe gained the esteem of most who knew him, of|**This has been a blessed meeting.’ The next 
different ranks and religious persuasions. He was|morning, taking leave of a neighbour, he said, 
|a nursing father in the church, aud particularly so|* Farewell, and if we never meet again in this 
to divers whom the Lord hath visited, who were|world, 1 hope we shall in a more glorious place, 
junder afiliction, whether of body or mind ; nor was|among the righteous.’ The day before his depar- 
his charity in this respect confined to the members| ture, his speech failed much, although he remained 
of our Society. He was an affectionate husband,|yery sensible. The last words he was heard to say, 


























That evening, 


















Lord continued fervent, and, in the language of ja tender parent, a kind master, and having, by the| were, ‘ Lord, in heaven receive my soul,’ Then 
the memorial, “ After many baptisms and trials, | blessing of divine Providence on his honest indus- growing weaker until 3 o'clock next morning, the 
it pleased the Lord, about the thirty-fourth year of | try, obtained a competency of the necessaries of|11th of the First month, 1764, he departed this life 
his age, to call him to the work of the ministry ; | life, he was very hospitable, entertaining both|in a quiet frame of mind, aged seventy-six years 
which was an exceeding humbling exercise to him, | Friends and others freely and kindly. Not with|and some months. Though our loss in his removal 
and many sore conflicts he had therein, through /ostentation, or for applause, but for the promotion |is great, we doubt not but it is his eternal gain.” 
the buffetings of Satan, but by endeavouring to fol- lof piety, and the good of mankind in general,” (To be continued.) 
low the Lord in the way of his requirings, belp was} “As his natural strength abated in the last » 
administered, so that he at times had to experience | years of his life, he appeared more bright and| Durability of Timber —The durability of timber 
that he gives the oil of joy for mourning, and the lively in his public ministry, both at home and|is almost incredible. The following are a few ex- 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness,” jabroad. ‘The day he was taken ill of his last|amples for illustration, being vouched for by 
He was acknowledged as a minister of the gos- sickness, he had beep at the funeral of one of his| Buffon, Da Hamel, Rondelet, and others:—- 
pel by Gwynned Monthly Meeting, Kighth mouth sons, on which occasion he was remarkably fa-| ‘The piles of a bridge built by Trajan, after 
30th, 1722, on the same day as were Evan Evans, | voured in public testimony to a large gathering of|having been driven more than sixteen hundred 
Jobn Evans and Hugh Foulke, who all were emi-|people. In supplication at the same meeting, his] years, were found to be petrified four inches, the 
nent instruments of good in the Lord's hands, inthe | great Lord and Master was pleased to favour bien | re st of the wood being in its ordinary condition. 
church militant. Ellis Hugh was often employed with a transcendant view into the beauty of holi-| ‘The elm piles under the piers of London Bridge 
at Gwynned, in the important labour of visiting the ness. Thus, crowning the evening of bis life, alhave been iv use more than seven hundred years, 
families of the Mouthly Meeting, whilst residing in great part of which had been, according to the|and are not yet materially decayed, 
its limits. A few years after he had been acknow- | measure received, devoted to the Lord's honour, | Heueath the foundation of Savoy place, Londes, 
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oak, elm, beech, and chestnut piles and planks| remember that “the night cometh wherein no man| prayer, meaning the Lord’s Prayer, but she would 
were found in a state of perfect preservation, after|can work !” say her short one. “ Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, 
having been there for six hundred and fifty years. that I sleep not the sleep of death.” 

While taking down the old walls of 'Turnbridge The little innocent had no sooner pronounced 


Castle, Kent, there was found, in the middle of a these words, than she expired. She was not quite 
thick stone wall, a timber curb, which had been four years old. 


enclosed for seven hundred years. oO slumberer ! arouse thee! despise not the truth, 

Some timbers of an old bridge were discovered ms atts ee yee nig youth ; ‘ 
while digging for the foundations of a house at The Lord of evnend ia 
Ditton Park, Windsor, which ancient records in- 
cline us to believe were placed there prior to 396, 

The durability of wood out of the ground is even 
greater still. ‘The roof of the basilica of St. Paul, 
at Rome, was framed in the year 816, and now, 
after more than a thousand years, it is still sound ; 
and the original cypress wood doors of the same 
building, after being in use more than six hundred 
yoams, ware, wheu replaced by others of brass, Then squander no longer the moments of grace ; 
perfectly free from rot or decay, the wood retain-| gut haste while there’s time! With thy Master agree, 
ing its original odor. The timber dome of St.|The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee. 
Mark, at Venice, is still good, though more than 
eight hundred and fifty years old. 

The age of our country’s settlement does not en- 
able us to refer to examples of like antiquity; but 
no good reason appears to exist why timber may 
not be as durable in America asin Europe. Many 
old white pine cornices here exist, which, having ELEVENTH HOUR. 
been kept properly painted, have been exposed to! 0 sinner, aronse thee! thy morning is passed, 
the storms of more than a hundred and fifty years. | Already the shadows are lengthening fast ; 

The wood is still sound and the cornices are as| #scape for thy life! from the dark mountains flee, 
good as when they were made; while freestone, in rhe Lord of the vineyard yet waiteth for thee. 
the same neighbourhood, has decayed badly in less 

























From the Presbyterian. 
THE THREE CALLS. 
THIRD HOUR. 















Relative Value of Gold and Silver—The de- 
gree of purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of parts of that metal contained in the 24 parts of 
any mixture. Thus gold, which is in 24 such 
parts (termed carats,) containing 22 of the pure 
metal, is said to be 22 carats fine. Absolutely 
pure gold, using the same language, is 24 carats 
fine. 

Gold of 18 carats fine contains 25 per cent. of 
alloy. 

The gold of Great Britain is an alloy of 11 
parts of gold and one of copper; one pound troy 
was formerly coined into 444 guineas. It now 
produces 46 29-40 sovereigns. ‘The standard of 
the U. 8. gold coins consists of eleven parts of 
pure gold to one part of alloy, which alloy con- 
sists of silver and copper in any convenient pro- 
portions, provided the silver does not exceed the 
copper. 

The eagle of $10 contains 270 grains of standard 
gold, of which 2474 grains are pure gold, and 22} 
alloy. The troy pound of standard gold contains 
11 oz. of pure gold and 1 oz. of alloy, and is 
coined into 214 eagles, of the value of 213} 
dollars. 









Holy Spirit, by thy power, 

Grant me yet another hour; 
Earthly pleasures I would prove, 
Earthly joys and earthly love ; 
Scarcely yet has dawned the day, 
Holy Spirit, wait, I pray! 






SIXTH AND NINTH HOUR. 
O loiterer, speed thee! the morn wears apace, 



























Gentle Spirit, stay, O stay! 

Brightly beams the early day; 

Let me linger in these bowers, 

God shall have my noon-tide hours; 
Chide me not for my delay, 

Gentle Spirit, wait, [ pray ! 












Spirit, cease thy mournful lay, 






than fifty years.— Si/‘oway's Teat-book of Modern Leave me to myself, I pray ; The standard silver of Great Britain consists of 

Carpentry. Earth hath flung ber spell around me, 11 2-20 of pure silver and 18-20 copper : a pound 
Pleasure’s silken chain bath bound me; f heref . d of 11 2d 

For “ The Friend.” When the sun his path hath trod, of troy, therelore, is composed © - wt. 








Spirit, then I'll turn to God! pure silver, and 18 dwts. of eopper, and it is 
coined into 66 English shillings. 

The standard silver of the United States con- 
sists of 1485 parts of pure silver and 179 parts of 
copper. 

The dollar contains 416 grains of standard 


silver, of which 3714 grains are pure silver and 


“ My soul, where hast thou gleaned to-day ?”— 
Look now amongst the sheaves borne homeward at} Hark ! borne on the wind is the bell’s solemn toll, 
this quiet hour, and see if any good grain be found | Tis mournfully pealing the death of a soul; 

a The Spirit’s sweet pleadings and strivings are o’er, 
t erein. : 4 The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting no more! 

This bundle was gathered in the early morning, 

when the spirit was reanointed with life and power, 


















From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 












just passing out from the presence-chamber of THE BETTER THOUGHT. 44} grains of alloy. 

Sleep, on the very threshold of Death and the The Better Thought ! how oft in days The troy pound of standard silver contains 10 

Eternal World ;—surely I shall find good grain When youthfal passions fired my breast, oz. 14 dwts. 4 5-12 grains of pure silver, and 1 

here. Ab, only this morsel !—the heavy wheels = — me into devious ways, oz. 5 dwts. 19 8-13 grains of alloy, and is coined 

of Care. in passing over, crushed out the seed, and idst thou my wandering steps arrest— : 1: 

‘ ‘ Pp o BS et eee — ress And whisper gently in my ear into 13 11-13 dollars, or 13 oz. troy of standard 
ave Dore tue . - - : Thine angel message, fraught with love, silver, and coined into 15 dollars. 

But these, gathered at noon-time, amid pleasant Check for the time my mad career; The proportional value of pure gold to pure 
social converse,—these are large heads of wheat And melt the heart naught else could move! silver by the laws of the United States, is as 15 to 
-” want ee at wit a. ene Sivend Wan they pouninnd; weltatecweeet: 1—so that one pound of pure gold is worth 15 
all gone | at it migu . Ave gacherc — uae And I, responsive to thy call, pounds of pure silver. 
to fall! Oh, what a loss'—All wasted! And Arose, and felt within my breast The proportional value of the different gold and 
who shall ever count the waste, when from each A power that made the fetters fall silver coins is derived wholly from the proportion 
seed hundreds might have been raised, and, like From off my long-enthralled soul, of pure gold in the one to the pure silver in the 
the waves of sound, these plants of good might An wove, as with a magic spell. 


other, the alloy in both being disregarded. 

Thus 24} grains of pure gold, being one-tenth 
of the pure gold contained in our eagle, are equi- 
valent to our dollar, and multiplied by 15 produce 
3714 the number of grains of pure silver contained 
in the dollar. 






Griefs which yet owned the soft control 


have spread from pole to pole? Of hopes that all might still be well. 


But this last sheaf at least, is large; this gathered a 
at evening, surrounded by the young and gay, But ah! thou wert an injured guest, 
where cheerful voices and merry laughter sounded How soon departed, soon forgot, 


th d ; as a oii dae Were all the hopes of coming rest 
on the ear, and care and sorrow, and even duty, That clustered round the Better Thought !— 
























were left on one side for after-thought. But what The tender griefs, the firm resolves, The specific gravity of pure wrought gold is on 

have I here? This gaudy plant surely bears no _The yearnings after better days, the average 19-3 compared to water 1-0, and it 

good seed—at best it is a cumberer of the ground ; Sie Sennets CURENE, WEleS Cheeee can be beat into leaves only 1-282,000th of an 
; 7 re aa ° And leaves no traces of its rays ! > - y ’ 

and these pretty flowers, which sting on being ’ inch thick. 

touched,—and these twining vines with a narcotic Yet I despair not: throngh the night The specific gravity of native ld varies from 

odor,—tares are ye all! This common plant I on long a — 2 runt eway, 13.3 to 17.7—and that of standard gold is 17.157. 
. Losed whi on . : y y L see the op g light, on ¢ . . 

must have gathered while those thoughtless girls She tackinnes ef cena a The gold dust from Rambouk in Africa is of 


drew me to one side, to talk and laugh about all 


de, ' : ' 22.14 carats fine, and some from Morocco is even 
the others. Ah, it is poisonous! Already I feel 


23. 


To heaven I now direct my prayer— 
Uh! God of Love, forsake me not! 











its effects. How could I have gathered it and| Genes thes ag Sagens mews ny as The gold of Gison in New Grenada is of 233 
known it uot! ankle aenes in ing Saast Che Rater Saengee carats, being the purest of America. 
And this, oh, soul of mine, is all!--all thou > 


hast gleaned in these precious hours. Noxious) When the Prinecss Anne, daughter of Charles 1.,| The greatest parts, without diseretion, may be 
weeds and tares, chaff and straw, and a few grains lay upon her death-bed, aud nature was almost) fatal to their owner; as Polyphemus, deprived of bis 
of good seed ! May the Lord of the Llarvest spare spent, she was desired by one of ber attendants to|eye, was only the more expowd on account of bis 
bis husbandman yet a litthejlonger; aud may he pray : she said she was uot able to say ber long) coormous strength and stature. 
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till, in the peculiar voice well understood by show- 
men, he “ begged” for release, when he was taken | 
peaceably back to the tent. The other animals| 
were recovered without difficulty. 
was brought to this country in 1844, and was an 
animal of yery bad reputation. 
has manifested a disposition to mend his ways, and 
his periodical fits of rage have become very rare. 
He is the largest elephant ever seen in this coun- 
try.—Late Faper. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 124.) 
ELLIS HUGH. 

Ellis Hugh was born in Merionethshire, in the 
Principality of Wales, in the year 1687. About 
his twelfth year he was brought by his parents, 
who were members of the Society of Friends, to 
the Province of Pennsylvania, where they settled at 
Gwynned. The meetings for worship, in those early 
times, were often held at the house of his father, 
John Hugh, and no doubt many impressions of 
good were made on his youthful mind, which, for 
want of his giving heed thereto, were of brief 
duration. 

The memorial issued by Exeter Monthly Meet- 
ing concerning him, says, “ He was naturally of a 
very cheerful disposition, and for some time in- 
dulged himself in keeping company with such, 
whose conversation and conduct were unprofitable 
and vain, for which, though we do not understand 
he was guilty of immoral practices, he was closely 
reproved by the witness of God in secret, and his 
condition, being thereby plainly manifested to him 
as likewise the danger of pursuing such courses, 
he did not dare to go any longer in vanity, but 
submitting to the reproof of instruction, was brought 
under great exercise and godly sorrow; in which 
state, the conversation of his former vain compa- 
nions, once his delight, became a burden, and in- 
creased his distress, till being advised not to feed 
their light, airy dispositions, but to keep his mind 
retired, and to read the Holy Scriptures when they 
sought to entice him, he did so. This had such 
an effect, that they forsook him, which was a great 
ease to his mind, in that it afforded him oppor- 
tunity for further search after the will of Him, who 
in mercy had called him to glory and virtue.” 

In the year 1714, he married Jane Foulke, a 
daughter of Edward Foulke, a valuable Friend of} 
Gwynned. She proved through life a faithful | 
help-meet to him, and a great furtherance in the} 
way everlasting. His endeavours to serve the 
Lord continued fervent, and, in the language of| 
the memorial, “ After many baptisms and trials, | 
it pleased the Lord, about the thirty-fourth year of 
his age, to call him to the work of the ministry ; 
which was an exceeding humbling exercise to him, 
and many sore conflicts he had therein, through 
the buffetings of Satan, but by endeavouring to fol- 
low the Lord in the way of his requirings, help was 
administered, so that he at times had to experience 
that he gives the oil of joy for mourning, and the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness,” 

He was acknowledged as a minister of the gos- 
pel by Gwynned Monthly Meeting, Kighth month 
30th, 1722, on the same day as were Kvan Evans, 
John Evans and Hugh Foulke, who all were emi- 
nent instruments of good in the Lord's hands, in the 
church militant. Ellis Hugh was often employed 
at Gwynned, in the important labour of visiting the 
families of the Monthly Meeting, whilst residing in 


*¢ Hannibal” | 





its limits. A few years after he had been acknow- 
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ledged as a minister, he felt his mind drawn to re- 
move with his family to the new settlement of 
Friends at Exeter. The Friends of that meeting 
say, “ His chief inducement to come and settle in 
these parts was a strong draught of love, attend- 


In latter years hejing his mind, which however he did not hastily 


give way to, having felt drawings hither nearly 
eight years before he came, of so great moment 
did the unsettling himself and family appear to 
him.” His removal thither was about the year 
1735, 

“ He was,” says his memorial, “ a diligent at- 
tender of First and week day meetings for worship, 
as also of our Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly 
Meetings, even when old age and infirmity of body 
rendercd travelling very difficult to him. He like- 
wise visited some of the neighbouring provinces on 
Truth’s account with the unity of Friends here, 
and by accounts which we have had from the 
places he visited, his labours of love were well 
received and serviceable.”’ 

“ From the time of his coming amongst us, he 
was always one of the number who went on the 
visit to Friends’ families, which weighty work he 
undertook in much diffidence of himself, and fear 
of a forward spirit; often saying, ‘ Former appoint- 
ments and engagements thereto, were of no account 
for [present] scrvice, but such as went must wait 
for renewed qualification to enter upon the work,’ 
of which work ‘he used to say he thought it must 
be a good one, since it occasioned greater nearness, 
and was a renewal of love, both among visitors 
and visited.’ By accounts received from the visit- 
ed, it always was so, in a good degree.” 

“In meetings for worship he was a good exam- 
ple in silent, patient waiting upon the Lord, and 
when raised to bear a public testimony, it was with 
that power and authority, which accompanies a 
true gospel ministry, and hath made lasting im- 
pressions upon some minds.” 

“ Though he was of an exceeding tender dispo- 
sition, yet being a lover of good order in the church, 
and well knowing the dangerous tendency of un- 
due liberty, he, both by precept and example, en- 
deavoured to promote the former, and discourage 
the latter, in which he gave repeated proof that 
the near connections of natural kindred did not 
bias his judgment.” 

“His deportment being meek and loving, and 
his conversation familiar and instructively cheerful, 
he gained the esteem of most who knew him, of 
different ranks and religious persuasions. He was 
| nursing father in the church, aud particularly so 
to divers whom the Lord hath visited, who were 
under affliction, whether of body or mind; nor was 
his charity in this respect confined to the members 
of our Society. He was an affectionate husband, 
a tender parent, a kind master, and having, by the 
blessing of divine Providence on his honest indus- 


try, obtained a competency of the necessaries of 


lite, he was very hospitable, entertaining both 
Friends and others freely and kindly, Not with 
ostentation, or for applause, but for the promotion 
of piety, and the good of mankind in general.” 
“As his natural strength abated in the last 
years of his life, he appeared more bright and 
lively in his public ministry, both at home and 
abroad. ‘The day he was taken ill of his last 
sickness, he had been at the funeral of one of his 
sons, on which occasion he was remarkably fa- 


voured in public testimony to a large gathering of 


people. In supplication at the same meeting, his 
great Lord and Master was pleased to favour him 
with a transcendant view into the beauty of holi- 
ness. Thus, crowning the evening of his life, a 
great part of which had been, according to the 
measure received, devoted to the Lord’s honour, 


with evident tokens of his being near to the king. 
dom of rest and peace everlasting. That same 
evening he was taken ill at his own house, in Exe. 
ter, aforesaid, and continued for about eleven days, 
mostly in extreme pain. He bore it with patience 
and resignation to the Divine will, and though he 
inclined much to be still and quiet, he uttered 
many comfortable expressions, some of which were 
taken in writing at the time. He said, ‘It is a 
fine thing to have a clear conscience.’ One morn. 
ing, ‘here is another day, Lord, so preserve me 
through it, that I may do nothing to offend thee’ 
Taking something to give him ease, he said, ‘ He 
that turned water into wine, is able to give a bless- 
ing.’ In the evening, he said, ‘ Lord, bless this 
night to me.’ Then, after laying still for some 
time, ‘Sorrow at night, but joy cometh in the 
morning.’ ‘The next morning, he said, ‘ I remem. 
ber a dream I had about fifty years ago: I thought 
I was in a room alone, just going to die, and as [ 
was much concerned and troubled, because there 
was no one present, I thought the great Physician 
of value stood by me, and said, “I will be with 
thee.” I have a little faith that he will be with 
me, and if I am favoured with my senses, I hope 
I shall not give over wrestling for a blessing.’ A 
little before noon, he said, ‘ Lord, this is the way 
of mortal men, when they come to lie on a sick 
bed; they crave thy favour, though at other times 
many are forgetful of thee.’ At another time, 
‘ Though affliction may not scem pleasant during its 
continuance, yet it worketh an exceeding great joy 
to them that love and fear God.’ That evening, 
being in great bodily pain, he said, ‘ Lord, give me 
ease if it be thy blessed will.’ The next day, be- 
ing the first of the week, several Friends came to 
see him before meeting. He said to them, ‘ Fear 
God, and serve him, and his regard will be unto 
you; but if you neglect to worship him, he will 
cast you off forever.’ ‘ Don’t neglect the business 
of the Lord.’ When they were going, he desired 
they would remember him when it was well with 
them. In the evening, he inquired what sort of 
meeting they had had, and being told a good one, 
he said, with seeming joy, ‘The Lord is not limit- 
ed to persons, but all that worship him aright shall 
be accepted of him.’ A little after midnight, be- 
ing in great bodily pain, he seemed about depart- 
ing. During this time he appeared to have bis 
mind retired, and on reviving a little, he said, 
“This has been a blessed meeting.’ The next 
morning, taking leave of a neighbour, he said, 
‘Farewell, and if we never meet again in this 
world, I hope we shall in a more glorious place, 
among the righteous.’ The day before his depar- 
ture, his speech failed much, although he remained 
very sensible. The last words he was heard to say, 
were, ‘ Lord, in heaven receive my soul,’ Then 


growing weaker until 3 o'clock next morning, the: 


11th of the First month, 1764, he departed this life 
in a quiet frame of mind, aged seventy-six years 
and some months. Though our loss in his removal 
is great, we doubt not but it is bis eternal gain.” 


(To be continued.) 
— -—2e 


Durability of Timber —The durability of timber 
is almost incredible. ‘The following are a few ex- 
amples for illustration, being vouched for by 
Buffon, Du Hamel, Rondelet, and others :-- 

The piles of a bridge built by Trajan, after 
having been driven more than sixteen hundred 
years, were found to be petrified four inches, the 
rest of the wood being in its ordinary condition. 

‘The elm piles under the piers of London Bridge 
have been in use more than seven hundred years, 
and are not yet materially decayed. 

Beneath the foundation of Savoy place, London, 
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oak, elm, beech, and chestnut piles and planks| remember that “the night cometh wherein no man| prayer, meaning the Lord’s Prayer, but she would 
were found in a state of perfect preservation, after|can work !” 


having been there for six hundred and fifty years. 

While taking down the old walls of Turnbridge 
Castle, Kent, there was found, in the middle of a 
thick stone wall, a timber curb, which had been 
enclosed for seven hundred years. 

Some timbers of an old bridge were discovered 
while digging for the foundations of a house at 
Ditton Park, Windsor, which ancient records in- 
cline us to believe were placed there prior to 396, 

The durability of wood out of the ground is even 
greater still. ‘I'he roof of the basilica of St. Paul, 
at Rome, was framed in the year 816, and now, 
after more than a thousand years, it is still sound ; 
and the original cypress wood doors of the same 
building, after being in use more than six hundred 
years, were, when replaced by others of brass, 
perfectly free from rot or decay, the wood retain- 
ing its original odor. The timber dome of St. 
Mark, at Venice, is still good, though more than 
eight hundred and fifty years old. 

The age of our country’s settlement does not en- 
able us to refer to examples of like antiquity ; but 
no good reason appears to exist why timber may 
not be as durable in America asin Europe. Many 
old white pine cornices here exist, which, having 
been kept properly painted, have been exposed to 
the storms of more than a hundred and filty years. 
The wood is still sound and the cornices are as 
good as when they were made; while freestone, in 
the same neighbourhood, has decayed badly in less 
than fifty years— Silioway's Teat-book of Modern 
Carpentry. 

napucstiltldiomamnip 
For “ The Friend.” 

“ My soul, where hast thou gleaned to-day ?”— 
Look now amongst the sheaves borne homeward at 
this quiet hour, and see if any good grain be found 
therein. 

This bundle was gathered in the early morning, 
when the spirit was reanointed with life and power, 
just passing out from the presence-chamber of 
Sleep, on the very threshold of Death and the 
Eternal World ;—surely I shall find good grain 
here. Ab, only this morsel!—the heavy wheels 
of Care, in passing over, crushed out the seed, and 
Ihave borne thence little but chaff and straw. 

But these, gathered at noon-time, amid pleasant 
social converse,—these are large heads of wheat 
that must have been heavy with grain.—What! 
allgone? All that I might have gathered, suffered 
to fall! Oh, what a loss!—All wasted! And 
who shall ever count the waste, when from each 
seed hundreds might have been raised, and, like 
the waves of sound, these plants of good might 
have spread from pole to pole? 

But this last sheaf at least, is large; this gathered 
at evening, surrounded by the young and gay, 
where cheerful voices and merry laughter sounded 
on the ear, and care and sorrow, aud even duty, 
were left on one side for after-thought. But what 
have I here? This gaudy plant surely bears no 
good seed—at best it is a cumberer of the ground ; 
and these pretty flowers, which sting on being 
touched,—and these twining vines with a narcotic 
odor,—tares are ye all! This common plant I 
must have gathered while those thoughtless girls 
drew me to one side, to talk and laugh about all 
the others. Ah, it is poisonous! Already I feel 
its effects. How could I have gathered it and 
known it not? 

And this, oh, soul of mine, is all!--all thou 
hast gleaned in these precious hours. Noxious 


attenuates 
From the Presbyterian. 
THE THREE CALLS. 
THIRD HOUR. 
O slumberer! arouse thee! despise not the truth, 
But give thy Creator the days of thy youth; 
Why standest thou idle? the day breaketh—see ! 
The Lord of the vineyard is waiting for thee. 


Holy Spirit, by thy power, 

Grant me yet another hour; 
Earthly pleasures I would prove, 
Earthly joys and earthly love ; 
Scarcely yet has dawned the day, 
Holy Spirit, wait, I pray! 


SIXTH AND NINTH HOUR. 

O loiterer, speed thee! the morn wears apace, 

Then squander no longer the moments of grace ; 

But haste while there’s time! With thy Master agree, 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting for thee. 


Gentle Spirit, stay, O stay! 

Brightly beams the early day ; 

Let me linger in these bowers, 

God shall have my noon-tide hours; 
Chide me not for my delay, 

Gentle Spirit, wait, [ pray ! 


ELEVENTH HOUR. 
O sinner, arouse thee! thy morning is passed, 
Already the shadows are lengthening fast ; 
Escape for thy life! from the dark mountains flee, 
The Lord of the vineyard yet waiteth for thee. 


Spirit, cease thy mournful lay, 

Leave me to myself, I pray; 

Earth hath flung ber spell around me, 
Pleasure’s silken chain bath bound me; 
When the sun his path hath trod, 
Spirit, then I’ll turn to God ! 


Hark! borne on the wind is the bell’s solemn toll, 
’Tis mournfully pealing the death of a soul; 
The Spirit’s sweet pleadings and strivings are o’er, 
The Lord of the vineyard stands waiting no more! 
agrestis 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE BETTER THOUGHT. 
The Better Thought! how oft in days 
When youthful passions fired my breast, 
And drove me into devious ways, 
Didst thou my wandering steps arrest— 
And whisper gently in my ear 
Thine angel message, fraught with love, 
Check for the time my mad career ; 
And melt the heart naught else could move! 


Sweet was thy presence, welcome guest ; 
And I, responsive to thy call, 
Arose, and felt within my breast 
A power that made the fetters fall 
From off my long-enthralled soul, 
And wove, as with a magic spell, 
Griefs which yet owned the soft control 
Of hopes that all might still be well. 


But ah! thou wert an injured guest, 
How soon departed, soon forgot, 
Were all the hopes of coming rest 
That clustered round the Better Thought !— 
The tender griefs, the firm resolves, 
The yearnings after better days, 
Like transient sunlight, which dissolves 
And leaves no traces of its rays ! 


Yet I despair not: through the night 
That long had reigned with tyrant sway, 
E’en now | see the opening light, 
The harbinger of coming day ; 
To heaven I now direct my prayer— 
Oh! God of Love, forsake me not! 
Grant that my waywardness may ne'er 
Quench in my heart the Better Thought! 


—__—_.9-e——— 


When the Princess Anne, daughter of Charles I., 


say her short one. “ Lighten mine eyes, O Lord, 
that I sleep not the sleep of death.” 

The little innocent had no sooner pronounced 
these words, than she expired. She was not quite 
four years old. 


Relative Value of Gold and Silver—The de- 
gree of purity of gold is expressed by the number 
of parts of that metal contained in the 24 parts of 
any mixture. Thus gold, which is in 24 such 
parts (termed carats,) containing 22 of the pure 
metal, is said to be 22 carats fine. Absolutely 
pure gold, using the same language, is 24 carats 
fine. 

Gold of 18 carats fine contains 25 per cent. of 
alloy. 

The gold of Great Britain is an alloy of 11 
parts of gold and one of copper; one pound troy 
was formerly coined into 444 guineas. It now 
produces 46 29-40 sovereigns. ‘The standard of 
the U. 8. gold coins consists of eleven parts of 
pure gold to one part of alloy, which alloy con- 
sists of silver and copper in any convenient pro- 
portions, provided the silver does not exceed the 
copper. 

‘The eagle of $10 contains 270 grains of standard 
gold, of which 2474 grains are pure gold, and 22} 
alloy. The troy pound of standard gold contains 
11 oz. of pure gold and 1 oz. of alloy, and is 
coined into 214 eagles, of the value of 213} 
dollars. 

The standard silver of Great Britain consists of 
11 2-20 of pure silver and 18-20 copper : a pound 
of troy, therefore, is composed of 11 oz. 2 dwt. 
pure silver, and 18 dwts. of eopper, and it is 
coined into 66 English shillings. 

The standard silver of the United States con- 
sists of 1485 parts of pure silver and 179 parts of 
copper. 

‘The dollar contains 416 grains of standard 
silver, of which 371} grains are pure silver and 
443 grains of alloy. 

The troy pound of standard silver contains 10 
oz. 14 dwts. 4 5-12 grains of pure silver, and 1 
oz. 5 dwts. 19 8-13 grains of alloy, and is coined 
into 13 11-13 dollars, or 13 oz. troy of standard 
silver, and coined into 15 dollars, 

The proportional value of pure gold to pure 
silver by the laws of the United States, is as 15 to 
1—so that one pound of pure gold is worth 15 
pounds of pure silver. 

The proportional value of the different gold and 
silver coins is derived wholly from the proportion 
of pure gold in the one to the pure silver in the 
other, the alloy in both being disregarded. 

Thus 24} grains of pure gold, being one-tenth 
of the pure gold contained in our eagle, are equi- 
valent to our dollar, and multiplied by 15 produce 
371} the number of grains of pure silver contained 
in the dollar. 

The specific gravity of pure wrought gold is on 
the average 19-3 compared to water 1-0, and it 
can be beat into leaves only 1-282,000th of an 
inch thick. 

The specific gravity of native gold varies from 
13.3 to 17.7—and that of standard gold is 17.157. 

The gold dust from Rambouk in Africa is of 
22.14 carats fine, and some from Morocco is even 
23. 

The gold of Gison in New Grenada is of 233 
carats, being the purest of America, 


The greatest parts, without discretion, may be 


weeds and tares, chaff and straw, and a few grains|lay upon her death-bed, and nature was almost/ fatal to their owner; as Polyphemus, deprived of his 
of good seed! May the Lord of the Harvest spare| spent, she was desired by one of her attendants to|eye, was only the more exposed on account of his 
husbandman yet a littlejlonger; and may /e| pray: she said she was not able to say her long| enormous strength and stature. 
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For “The Friend.” |T have felt moved on his account; desire that he 

[Extracts from letters and memorandums of may be preserved from falling entirely into wild 
our late Friend Hannah Williams, of Plymouth,' delusions and be lost; there is something good 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, who deceased about him, but a picture of what we may come to 
the 12th of Fifth month, 1848.] |by following determinately our own will; now 


Twelfth mo. 25th, 1828.—“ Try, as time passes,| this seems to have led him into some singular| 
to lay up a little store of durable good; you have) views of a religious kind, very strict, and confined, | 


many opportunities—good times at meeting, with) and inconsistent. I say again, I crave his preser- 


Committee Friends and others; and times of, vation: the blessing of preservation dispensed to_ 
quiet wherein you may think and reflect; learn) us poor mortals, is the greatest of blessings; we | 
to think, it produces stability: stability and humi-| ought earnestly to seek after it, and so live, as to! 


lity are marks of a sound christian: these lessons| be in some measure worthy of it.” 

are best learned in silence, and in begging tobe) * * * “ How ought we to prize the precious 
preserved and instructed: I hope dear |opportunities of attending meetings, and yet so 
will open her ear that way, and hearken and) many who might attend, voluntarily deprive them- 
hear; the great Teacher teaches such himself :|selves thereof; my feelings often turn with long- 
I could say much, but a little may suffice, only ings for these, and for their emancipation from the 
remember it is my especial wish that thou often| hindering things of time. I feel thankful to my 
think of these things.” |parents who zealously attended all our meetings, 





First mo, 22nd, 1829.—“ The list of teachers! and took their families with them, which is the| 


at West-town thou sent me, I looked over: four|duty of parents, and often is blessed to the chil- 
of the number who were there when I was, have) dren.” 

gone from works to rewards; and from accounts| Fourth mo, 18th, 1829.—“ Came to Philadel- 
of their close, together with my knowledge of that! phia to attend the Yearly Meeting; morning and 
part of their lives, 1 thought we might say they| afternoon was at the Meeting ot Ministers and 
were blessed; and when I compare that state with| Elders; had unity with the exercise of the meet- 
the rest of us who remain, I could indeed say,|ing, but never felt so low myself; was brought to 


‘Blessed are the dead who have died in the| 
Lord :’—there are those amongst us who are 
striving one against another like the ‘ potsherds’ 
of the earth: Oh, that this unpleasant separa- 
tion, or the effects thereof may soon end, * * *| 
Dear ———, was a sensible, humble woman, and| 
faithful in her allotment ; was early called hence 
and excused from fronting the battles of this day, | 
or suffering from the ravages of a desolating, di-| 
viding spirit, justly comparable to the ravages of 
war.” 

Third mo. 16th, 1829.—* Thy account of your} 
First-day evening meetings, and your good super-| 
intendent’s exhortation was interesting to me; I, 
remember some good opportunities we used to 
have on similar occasions; good counsel, some- 
times from the teachers, sometimes superintendents, 
or committee, or other concerned Friends. That 
school [West-town] has, from its first beginning, | 
been and is, I think, under the peculiar notice of} 
Him who sleepeth not by day, and slumbereth not 
by night; filling the hearts of faithful servants, 
with a word in due season for the dear children 
placed there, and in many and various ways caring! 
for it: dear Thomas Scattergood’s services there 
I do not forget; and hope none will who partook 
thereof. He spent two summers there out of con-| 
cern for the school; spent his time in school and 
with the teachers, was capable of entering into! 
feeling with them on all occasions, and was gene- 
rally present in all difficulties, affording counsel 
and strengthening the hands that were often ready| 
to hang down, advising the children both sepa-| 
rately and together ; was very commonly with us| 
at the time of collecting; I do afresh remember 
his labors, in meetings and out. Dear Samuel| 
Smith was also there in a similar way, though not 
at that time.” 

Sizth mo. 30th, 1829.—“Thy letter was; 
fraught with concern and anxicty; now do try to 
be as easy as possible on all occasions; I know it 
is possible for the mind to become a prey to sensi- 
tive feelings; and thou had need be guarded 
whilst young, that when years multiply there may 
not be a total wearing out of the nervous system, | 
and the feelings suffer from the events of time too! 
much; the middle way between indifference and| 
hardness and that of too much anxiety, is desira- 
ble. I have some experience of what I say, and 
leave it with thee toimprove upon. Poor 





’ 


teel the importance of properly being a member of 


that meeting, and my own sense of my qualifica- 
tions were so at variance, that only a hope I might 
improve made me willing again to go: was some 
comforted in our morning and afternoon meetings, 
First-day, in casting myself wholly on the care 


and protection of a kind Providence, sensible of 


myself I can do nothing, but that the Lord can in 
his own time open a way for the oppressed spirit’s 
relief. 1 felt willing to endure all if he would be 
near and support: the Lord alone knows the full- 
ness of that bitterness which my soul at times 
tastes of; if it tend to my refinement, I willingly 
endure it—sometimes am I given to believe these 
secret hidden trials are not unnoticed, but will 
refine. 

“On Second-day morning and afternoon read the 
epistles from all the Yearly meetings, the language 
of which to my feelings was unusually grateful 
and reviving: it is a time when what we feel and 
communicate in this epistolary way is not the float- 
ing imaginations of the head, but as ‘ deep calling 
unto deep.” 

“On ‘Third-day, whilst the third query was un- 
der consideration, pertinent counsel was given re- 
lative to the right education of youth and to the 
care of parents, first over themselves, then towards 
their children. Ann Jones’ concern for the 
younger parts of families, the impropriety of 
young persons associating in companies out of the 
company of their elder friends, often exposing 
themselves to frivolous talk and often much laugh- 
ing, whereby precious time was consumed and 
weakness added; proper associating with each 
other, not at all prohibiting, and letting their pa- 
rents be their nearest friends, to whom all their 
little grievances might be committed ; parents 
cannot be too careful to keep open this communi- 
cative channel—it is a source of much comfort 
and consolation often both to parents and chil- 
dren; removes much anxiety. The daily reading 
of the Holy Scriptures was recommended; so 
much evidence of its being a pure coneern accom- 
panying the opening, that I have no doubt many 
amongst us, if faithful, will have not only to ap- 
prove but adopt it. 

“T do feel prepared to unite with the precious 
testimonies of Friends exercised this day in meet- 
ing, amongst whom was dear Sarah Cresson, setting 
her seal to the benefit of silent waiting in families 


and to the reading of the Scriptures; but whether 
human weakness will prevail to the preventing my 
attempts in humility and simplicity to be more 
careful in these respects than heretofore, with heart 
and mind turned to look to Him who is able to 
‘bless, | know not, but I crave the blessing of pre. 
servation, and to be found coming up in my place, 

“On Seventh-day morning, women Friends re. 
ceived a visit in their meeting from Thomas Shil. 
litoe; he was favoured to address the youth with 
an earnest call, which he believed would not alwa 
ibe extended to the children of this people, but if 
disregarded and slighted, not willing to deny 
\themselves and come forward in the Lord’s Cause, 
‘the cause of truth and righteousness, that the 
ivery stones of the street would ery out, and those 
from highways and hedges would be called in to 
itake their places, even the places of the children 
of professing Abraham. I thought the fervency 
and earnest travail of this faithful servant did in- 
ideed claim the very close attention of all: he 
‘then addressed the female heads of families, en- 
‘couraged them so to manage their domestic mat- 
‘ters as to have more quiet in their families; that 
|his mind had often been pained to see the bustle 
and hurry many were in; hardly time to sit down 
jat all; that in consequence of their tables being 
‘furnished with such a variety, they were much en- 
igaged in cooking; that three times a day to cook 
warm victuals, kept the female head and her help 
‘(if she had any) almost all day cooking and wash- 
jing dishes, that time for retirement or reading was 
|precluded,—gave solid advice respecting silence 
before meals, that as this practice was carefully 
‘observed with hearts of gratitude for bodily re- 
freshment, their souls would sometimes be spirit- 
ually refreshed: mentioned also his exercises on 
|account of the manner in which mothers dress 
their children in infant life ; though to appearance 
tolerably consistent themselves, yet by their con- 
‘duct in these matters, proved they were not abiding 
under the power of the cross in themselves;— 
mentioned the little boys when at an age to put 
\off their petticoats and wear buttoned clothes, his 
feelings had been hurt to see how fantastic their 
clothes were made; so many needless buttons. 

“ After he withdrew from the meeting, the way 
'was left open for many exercised minds to obtain 
some relief; Sarah Cresson strengthened the con 
‘cern by adding her portion, believing, as she said, 
the time was coming that the Babylonish garment 
would be searched out; that, though ¢hese, some 
oo say, were little things, yet they were an out- 








5 
ward and visible sign of inward want; encouraged 


heads of families to be faithful to those placed un- 
der their care; take time to sit in retirement with 
their little ones, that so a blessing might attend; 
she expressed a hope that by discharging their 
duty in these respects a little army would be raised 
up for the Lord from among the youth of this 
Yearly Meeting, who would stand faithful for the 
law and the testimony. Oh, there was much 80 
lemnity over the meeting under these communica- 
tions; no doubt but it was the language of the 
Spirit to the church, through these instruments. 

“There was one part of dear Thomas’s concern 
which I omitted, in speaking of the children’s dress; 
‘it prepared the way for departures as they grew 
jup, and often was the means of introducing them 
into unsuitable company, whereby there were out- 
goings in marriage.” 

Twelfth month, 1829.—* More snow! cold and 
hard weather we find it, hard on those who have 
little wood and food. ‘Not more than others we 
‘deserve, yet we have more given:’ a strong claim 
on our gratitude to the great Giver: also to our 
fellow-man who has been so kind as to assist us 
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jn getting it together; when we keep our places, |etill, it is our bounden duty to use all diligence in 
* |\directing their steps aright. We want their man- 
| noticed thy visit to Jonathan Evans: as an ex-|ners kept simple and sincere. We want them to 
cuse for the silence of our aged Friend, may say,| become so habituated to the use of the plain lan- 
he is not a talker in common in little matters, as| guage, that that of the world will sound harsh to 
I consider him as one of the faithful | their tender ears. 
standard-bearers in our day; an elder ‘ worthy of|and respectful to their elders; careful in their 
habits; punctual in their attendances; in their 
deportment, quiet. 
ignorant of caste, except that marked out by good 
and evil, and to regard aristocracy, in the modern 
acceptation of the term, very much as a North 
Awerican Indian would a Chinaman’s pinched-up 
feet ; and to be well grounded in every thing per- 
taining to the fullest enjoyment of common life. 
We want them to eat what is set before them, and 
learn to relish the plainest food; and to become 
fond of, and to appreciate our silent meetings, and 


how we mutually assist cach other. * * 


many: 
double honour.’ ” 

Ninth month, 1832.—“ Try, dear » as 
thou goes along, to be very quiet and still, and give 
way to sober reflection ; it will greatly aid in form- 
ing a steady, valuable character; make thee use- 
ful among men, and prepare thee for another state 
of being. ° * ° * 

“QOur little scholars have all been regularly 
here this damp weather, as lively as if the sun 
shone: how much sprightliness attends the morn- 
ing of life! Some of us who have grown sober 
during the toils of the day, hardly can remember 
how to understand it always; and yet it is truly 
pleasant to see. ” . . * 

“The greatest matter is to keep the little folks 
out of harm's way, the world abounds with much 
that children had better not see or hear; ¢h’s we 
cannot always help, so the antidote must be re- 
sorted to, to help their little minds, and to fortify 
them for what they in their day must oppose. | 
say not this as an apology for evil, but because so 
I see the way to be.” 





__—.s— —-- 
For “ The Friend.” 
West-Town Boarding-School; and its Claims 
upon the Interests of our Members. 


Our ways are not as those of other professors : 
and without arrogating to ourselves any superiority 
over them, or a larger share than they, of Divine 
illumination, still, it is sufficient for us to know 
the many inestimable blessings accruing to us, from 
a conscientious regard of the Socicty’s deep and 
ancient concern respecting a select and guarded 
education. Our history for two hundred years, 
eminently confirms all that has been said in favour 
of keeping our seminaries free from the very 
doubtful influences of mixed and antagonistic 
views of religious matters, and under the care of 
preceptors, piously devoted to the maintenance of 
our cherished principles. Bitterly as I would la- 
ment the growth of sectarianism amongst us, or 
that the language of conduct should be, “ Stand 
off, I am holier than thou,” yet the spirituality of 
the Gospel dispensation in all its fullness; its strict 
application to our daily walk; its searching prob- 
ings into the inmost recesses of the heart; its un- 
compromising abhorrence of a divided heart; its 
total repudiation of a formal religion, and of a 
man-made ministry; its earnest pleadings for a 
simplicity, a humility, a forbearance, a straight- 
forwardness, a love of each other; and, most of 
all, to understand and discern its invariable point- 
ings to the inward appearing of the good Spirit, 
which “teacheth all things, aud is truth and is 
no lie,’ are nowhere taught and preached, more 
entirely, than by our own truly anointed mem- 

ers, 

This is a day of great liberty: a day wherein 
easy religionists soon acquire great popularity, and 
the multitude hang upon their words, and drink in 
their accommodating views, with an avidity, equal- 
led only, by their evident desire to get from under 
the yoke of Christ, and still be thought well of. 
We want to sereen our precious children by every 





























We want them to be truthful ; 


We want them to remain 


to be in the way of frequently hearing our own 
ministers. 

Now what aids do public schools, and the large 
majority of our colleges afford us, in bringing up 
our children “in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord?” And is this to be sacrificed to the mere 
elegancies of an education, when we have all that 
could reasonably be desired within our own pale? 
Really concerned parents, I think, will consider 
long before relinquishing the many advantages 
offered them at West-Town School. 

It is select; it is isolated from those festering 
sores, large cities; it guards, with special care, 
the morals of its pupils, and contributes largely to 
their comfort ; they are also instructed weekly in 
our own views of Scripture truths, and by refer- 
ence to this winter's catalogue I notice the course 
of studies are very complete, several new and im- 
portant branches having been lately added. The 
committees having charge of its various depart- 
ments, are a sufficient guarantee of its efficiency 
in contributing to the welfare of the children; and 
I sincerely hope that parents everywhere may in- 
crease in their appreciation of its merits, and en- 
courage and strengthen the hands of those under 
whose fostering care it has grown to its present 
degree of usefulness, 

scobacieeliaias 

Eloquent Extract.—The best thing yet written 
by Edward Everett in his “ Mount Vernon Papers,” 
is an article on the late comet. After describing 
its approach to the earth and the beautiful picture 
it presented, he says : 

“ Return, then, mysterious traveller to the depths 
of the heavens, never again to be seen by the eyes 
of men now living! Thou hast run thy race with 
glory! Millions of eyes have gazed upon thee with 
wonder, but they shall never look upon thee again. 
Since thy last appearance in these skies, empires, 
languages, and races of men have died away—the 
Macedonian, the Alexandrian, the Augustan, the 
Parthian, the Byzantine, the Saracen, the Ottoman 
dynasties have sunk or are sinking into the gulf 
of ages. Since thy last appearance, old continents 
have relapsed into ignorance, and new worlds have 
come out from behind the vail of waters. The 
Magian fires are quenched on the hill-tops of Asia 
—The Chaldean is blind ; the Egyptian hicrogram- 
watist has lost his cunning; the Uracles are dumb. 
Wisdom now dwells in the farthest Thuls, or in 
newly discovered worlds beyond the sea. Haply, 


when wheeling up again from the celestial abysses, | 


thou art once more seen by the dwellers of earth, the 


Means in our power, from all such outside and in-|language we speak shall be forgotten, and svience 


Jurious influences. 


We want to lead them, as far|shall have fled to the utmost corners of the earth. 


a3 human instrumentality can, into the paths of} But even there His hand, that now marks out thy 
righteousness, and to assist them in subduing the! wondrous circuit, shall still guide thy course; and 


evil propensities of their hearts. 


We cannot, I}then, as now, Hesper will smile at thy approach, 
know, give them the least portion of saving Grace,|and Arcturus with his sons rejoice at thy coming.” |ings of justice, good will, and enlightened self-inte- 


Singular Mouse's Nest.—In cutting a four 


pound loaf of bread in a farmer’s family, at Barn- 
well, near Oundle, in England, a small orifice was 
observed, and on being followed up to the centre 
of the loaf, a mouse’s nest was discovered, snugly 
and warmly constructed of the leaf of a copy-book, 
torn into shreds, on which reposed nine young mice. 
What makes it more sin 
baked only on the preceding day. 


ar is, that the loaf was 
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TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1859. 





The events which are transpiring in our coun- 
try at the present time, are of a character that 
may well awaken fears for the stability of our 
constitutional government, and forebodings of the 
dreadful and complicated evils, which would almost 
inevitably follow a separation of the two portions of 
our country, desiguated asthe North and the South, 
We are full believers in the over-ruling of the great 
“Dread of Nations,’ and that as He fixes the 
bounds of the habitations, of the children of men, 
so He also ruleth in the kingdom of the earth; 
and we humbly trust that it may please him to 
restrain the wrath of man, and spare us the inflic- 
tion of a divided empire, with the jealousy, hatred, 
hostility and cruel war, which would be its natural 
concomitants. But how often has He permitted 
the sins of an unrepentant people to correct them, 
and inflicted punishment for national crimes, by 
allowing the evil passions of those in power, to be- 
tray them into acts that sacrificed the peace and 
stability of the government, and involved the whole 
nation in the direct calamities; that so the inha- 
bitants may learn righteousness while his judg- 
ments are in the earth. His ways are all equal, 
and as in individuals, that servant who knoweth 
his Lord’s will, and doeth it not, is to be beaten 
with many stripes, so in those cowmunities, where 
a knowledge of the Almighty’s will and his re- 
quirements has been largely bestowed, and the 
blessing of all things contributing to the full enjoy- 
ment of life, has been poured forth with an un- 
sparing hand, if that divine will is disregarded, 
those requirements denied or persistently rebelled 
against, while the blessings received are ungrate- 
fully appropriated to selfish ends, how can it be 
otherwise but that sooner or later a condign re- 
compense will overtake such a nation, unless they 
turn from the evil of their ways, and seek to escape 
the divine displeasure by abandoning the course 
which is offensive in his sight. 

It is certain there is nothing connected with the 
people of these United States and their govern- 
meut, that produces the same jealousy and animo- 
sity as the subject of slavery; arraying, as it does, 
the whole of that section where it exists, against 
the other portions of the country, which the slave- 
holders suppose to be leagued together to trench 
upon their rights, and to oppress them. The ex- 
hibit made in the legislative halls at Washington 
for the last three weeks, bas been repulsive and 
humiliating. How unworthy the character of states- 
men, how opposed to the dictates of true patriotism, 
bave been the laboured appeals to sectional pre- 
judices, and the determination manifested to ignore 
the interests and peace of the country, in order to 
subserve party views, or promote private ends. So 
long as slavery is allowed to be a subject for dis- 
cussion and chicane in the political arena, it will 
be likely to stir the passions of the people in their 
lowest depths, and can hardly do otherwise than 
retard the growth and strengthening of those feel- 
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rest from which the abolition of slavery has hereto- 
fore sprung, and been carried out in the States that 
have rid themselves of it, and which, we believe, 
would go on, producing the same effect in other 
places, if they were allowed to operate unimpeded 
by the evil passions generated in political and sec- 
tional warfare. 

We have no belief in the propagation of moral 
and religious principles by force, whether applied 
directly or indirectly ; and we apprehend that the 
object professed to be aimed at by many who em- 
brace every opportunity to declaim upon slavery, 
and denounce slaveholders, is more likely to be 
defeated than attained, by the unchristian spirit 
manifested in the harsh epithets, the ridicule, the 
disparaging delineations, the unmitigated censure, 
and the threatenings they employ. Friends, in deal- 
ing with the subject of slavery, whether when la- 
bouring to clear their own society of participation 
in it, or when seeking to extend their views and 
feelings to others, in order to induce them to 
abandon the system, and render justice to the poor 
degraded blacks, have always felt bound to act in 
accordance with the law ef christian kindness and | 
good will; striving to accompany the inculcation of | 
the obligation to apply the principles of justice and 
mercy to the slaves, with the conviction in the| 
minds of the masters, that they were influenced by 
no selfish or sinister motive, but by that love which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to man, 
wherever found or however circumstanced. Hence 
they have not, and never can unite with others, iu 
originating or seeking to earry out any scheme for 
the removal of slavery, which sanctions the em- 
ployment of coercion, or which would imperil the 
safety of the masters, by exciting feelings of hatred 
and revenge in the minds of the slaves. And 
however some making the appearance and unjustly 
assuming the name of Friends, may have publicly 
spoken or acted in a manner, calculated to produce 
an impression that they sympathize with the re- 
cent attempt to excite a servile insurrection in the 
South, the Society of Friends is in no way respon- 
sible for their conduct, they, in every instance that 
has come to our knowledge, having long since been 
disowned from membership among them, and it en- 
tirely disapproving of their principles and practices. 

We sincerely hope that Friends everywhere, 
amid the angry strife that is now unhappily carried 
on in our country, will turn a deaf ear to the vio- 
lent counsels and exciting partizan appeals made 
to the people, and while steadily and firmly main- 
taining their testimony against the system of slavery, 
do it in a manner consistent with those precepts 
and principles of the gospel, from whence this tes- 
timony, under the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
had its origin among them. This will keep them 
out of all heats and contentions, restrain them 
from harsh accusations and bitter reflections, and 
more certainly open the way for the spread of this 


righteous testimony than all the efforts made in the| 


will of man actuated by his unmortified passions. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 10th. 

Additional adhesions to the Peace Congress were be- 
ing received from European governments. 

The pacific intention of France towards England were 
no longer doubted. 

The advices from Italy are unimportant. 

It was reported that the Emperor of China had given 
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and nearly £30,000,000 for the Finance Department, 
including interest on the debt. 

The Bank of France had gained six millions of francs 
in cash during the month. 

The debt of Sardinia which was about £4,000,000 in 
1848, has increased up to the present time to upwards 
of £48,000,000. About £4,000,000 of this debt has been 
contracted for railways and other improvements. War 
and warlike preparations account for most of the re- 
sidue. 

It is stated that the Rothschilds have contracted to 
purchase the Moscow and St. Petersburg railroad. 

Great success had attended the efforts of the divers at 
the wreck of the steamer Royal Charter. About £180,- 
000 sterling, or nearly half the amount of gold shipped | 
in her, had already been recovered, and great hopes 
were entertained of obtaining the remainder. The ship 
Swiftsure had reached London, with £294,000 of Aus- 
tralian gold on board. 

It is proposed to annex the Fejee Islands to the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull, and prices 
receding. Consols, 96. | 

Unitep States.—Congress.—Since the meeting of this | 
body, the time, when in session, has been chiefly fritter- 
ed away in tedious and profitless debates of a partizan 
character, or discussions of the slavery question. In the 
House of Representatives, numerous ballots for Speaker | 
have been taken—tke Republican candidate each time | 
wanting a few votes of the number requisite for a 
choice. 


Nebraska.—The population of this territory is esti- 
mated at fifty thousand. Karly measures will be taken 
to organize a State government. There are a few slaves 
now in the territory, but the State Constitution will 
doubtless prohibit slavery. 

California.—T he steamship Baltic arrived from Aspin- 
wall on the 24th, with California dates of the Sth. She 
brought upwards of $1,400,000 in gold. Gen. Kebbe 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION OF FRIEND 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF POOR CHILDREY 
A Stated Meeting of the Association will be held 

Second-day evening next, at seven o'clock. 

Epwop. Ricuts, Clerk, 


WANTED. 
A young Friend, as an apprentice to the retail d 
business. Inquire at No. 304 Arch street. 


a 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 
Application may be made to Natuay Saarpcess, Cor 


jcord, Pa.; Samue. Hives, Wilmington, Del.; Ja 


Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad, 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 


NOTICE, 
A Suitable Friend and his Wife are wanted tot 


charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on 
lst of the Fourth month next. 





had succeeded in capturing over 600 Red Rover Indians, 
comprising almost the entire tribe. They are to be 
placed on the Pidgeon Reservation. Snow had fallen 
to the depth of four feet on the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains. The weather had been very stormy for a month 
previous. New discoveries of gold and silver had been 
made in Carson valley. 

South Curolina.—Both branches of the Legislature 
have adopted a resolution appropriating $100,000 for 
military purposes, and the Senate has adopted a resolu- 
tion, as follows: “Still deferring to her Southern sis- 
ters, South Carolina respectfully announces to them 
that, in her judgment, the safety and honour of the 
slaveholding States imperatively demand a speedy sepa- 
ration from the free soil States of the confederacy, and 
earnestly invites and urges her sister States of the South 
to originate the movement of Southern separation, to 
which she pledges herself promptly to unite.” 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 183. 

Virginia Oysters.—The statistics of the oyster inspec- 
tor of Virginia show that about 20,000,000 bushels of | 
vysters have been taken from the waters of Virginia the 
present year. 

Treaty with Mexico.—The U.S. Minister to Mexico has 
negotiated a treaty with the Juarez government, which 
concedes to the United States a perpetual right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, guarantees perfect 
religious freedom to citizens of the United States, with 
other important privileges, for all which the United| 
States is to pay four millions of dollars. As the power 
of the Liberal party in Mexico appears to be fast disap- 
pearing, it is presumed the treaty will not receive the 
sanction of the U. S. Senate. 

The Yacht Wanderer, which escaped from Savannah 
some time since, and sailed for the coast of Africa, to 
take in another cargo of slaves, has been brought into 
Boston by Weston, the mate of the vessel, who, as he| 
alleges, was carried off from Savannah against his will. 
The Wanderer touched at Flores, where Capt. Martin 
went ashore for provisions, taking with him the chro- 
nometer and charts. In his absence the mate got the 
vessel under way, and steered for the United States. 
The real name of the captain is Lincoln P. Patten, ot 
Bath, Maine. 

Vancouver's Island Timber.—A vessel which arrived 
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Early application is desirable, and may be made to 
Cuartes Downine, Downingtown P. O. 
AARON SHARPLEss, West Chester P. O. 
Josuua Pusey, Londongrove P. O. 
JoeL Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 
Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. : 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carry 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians, 
Application may be made to 
EBENEZER Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joe Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
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Diep, the 27th ult., Caty Bepewt, aged eighty-f 
years; a member of Cocymans Monthly Meeting, N 
York. 

, on the evening of the 10th inst., in the eigh 
eighth year of herage, Catuarine W. Morris; a belo 
meinber and elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
Philadelphia. Throughout a protracted indispositi 
the christian virtues shone conspicuously in her exattie 
ple, and rendered her society pleasant and profitable 
she was permitted gently to pass away, like one ia ie 
peaceful slumber; leaving to her surviving friends, the 
consoling assurance, that she, whose concern it wag 
from early life, to take up her daily cross, is no 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, wearing te 
crown, and joined to that innumerable multitude, whom 
Jolin the Divine beheld in the visions of light, who had 
come out of great tribulation, and bad washed theif 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb) 

, on the 24th inst., at her residence in this cityy 
after a short illness, ELizapetu S. Taytor, wife of Geos 
W. Taylor; an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. This dear Friend was rel 
givusly concerned to maintain practically the principles 
and testimonies of Friends, including a diligent perusal 
of the Holy Scriptures, waiting attentively on Divine ill 
|mination and guidance, and was constant in her atten 





recently at Cherbourg, France, from Vancouver's Island, 


dance of all our religious meetings. In meekness of spl* 


notice to the Russians to quit their settlements on the| brought for the dockyard twelve masts, three of which | rit, she endeavoured to live the life of a christian, and ia 


Amoor river, and that the Russian embassy at Pekin 
was confined to its palace. 
The Spanish government has issued orders for an ad- 
ditional levy of 50,000 men for the war upon Morocco. 
The French Budget for 1860 amounts to nearly £73,- 
000,000 sterling. The sum of £13,574,600 is set aside 
for the Department of War, £4,900,000 for the Marine, 


inches in diameter at 15 feet trom the butt, and most of the 
others nearly 100 feet long and 34 inches. The masts 
are described as perfectly straight, without knot or de- 
fect, and of a species of wood superior in quality to all 
other wood used for masts. Their value is about 53,- 
000 francs. 


were nearly 121 feet in length, and rather more than 36| 


sweet composure and unwavering trust, she committed 
|her soul to her heavenly Father, remarking, near bet 
| close, in answer to a question as to her hope, “ I just lean 
on the bosom of my Saviour.” 


—eeeenn fe 


winenonmonrriiininnomnidmZnae 
PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, ‘ 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. ' 








